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FOREIGN POLICY ssi 


AN ANALYSIS OF CURRENT INTERNATIONAL EVENTS 


lran and the Future of Oil 
by Howard C. Gary 
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yvalist revolution of August 20 in Iran i main proble! g the new govern- 


} 


M gh na- 


ossad¢ 


vhich ended the 28-month rule of tormer m is one of finance LJ 


Premier Moha ed Mossadegh has lifted tionalized Anglo-Ira properties in the 


temporarily at least—the Iron Curtain that immer of 1951. The B h countered with 

threatened to dr on that Middle Eastern a legal blockade on tl of oil. Iran was 
1 ) 1 | theretoar leanriy | f 4 va] Lume 

ngdom. But the new government, with therefore deprived ol oyaity payments 


Shah Mohammed Riza Pahlevi once again on which constituted more tl 20 percent of 
the Peacock Throne and General Fagolla ge ent revenue. Dr. Mossadegh averted 
Zahedi serving as premier and foreign plete economi ipse by printing 
faces many serious problems. slashing import 0 percent, cut- 
Iranian polit to borrow a line trom Gil ting down on public wv ind selling two- 
1d Sullivan—can best be described as thirds of Iran’s one-ti . million foreign 

eee ‘a iradox, a paradox, a most ingenious para Cachan reserve. 
lox.’ Dr. Mossadegh, for example, drew his \ccording to present itions, it will be 
gth from the wealthy landlords who op time betore Irania igain becomes a 
Shah's attempts at land reform and ource of revenue. | ti-Western senti- 
leh (Communist) party which sup ment built up by the f premier remains 
orted the ex-premier’s policy of nationalizing 1 pr t tactor. Both 1 shah and General 


\nglo-Iranian Company's oil installations. Z have indicated t in early agreement 
General Zahedi, who sparked the anti-Mossa tain is unlik Shah has stated 
legh riots, was himself a proponent of oil that ountry perative need of 
ationalization and a former Nazi supporter issistance. H sized that help 


World War II. And the Shah—whose . e welcomed ny and every 


itl was deposed by the Allies because of i lhe United St sponded on Sep 
Germa iews—is the biggest land by annou that it will make 


i 


eading champion of land ergency grant of $45 million to Iran. 








nounced that Teheran would con- 
tinue to receive annual Point Four 
help in the amount of $23.4 million. 
On September 3 the Iranian Minis- 
try of National Economy announced 
the signing of a new trade treaty 
with the U.S.S.R. 
Although both Washington and 
London were pleased at the recent 
turn of events in lran—particularly 
the collapse of the Tudeh bid for 
power—their policy toward the new 
government may well be tinged with 
caution. The White House is anxious 
for proof that General Zahedi in 
tends to carry out his promise of in 
stituting policies designed “not only 
to strengthen the country internally 
but also to improve its international 
position. Washington, moreover, 
does not want to undercut London. 
If vigorous and continued American 
aid puts a firm base under the new 
government, Iran might be tempted 
to continue its intransigent policy 
in oil negotiations with Britain. 
The Pritish are hopeful that some 
fair as:-! equitable oil agreement can 
be reached. But they realize that it 
may take a year, maybe two, before 
all the details can be threshed out. 
Many experts consider it unlikely 
that Anglo-Iranian wants to resume 
its former role as owner and operator 
of the oil installations. The company 
has already extended its activities 
elsewhere and may preter compensa 
tion for its nationalized properties. 


kind of 


may be set up to supervise 


Some international group 
Iran’s 
petroleum operations. Once opera- 


tions have been resumed, the British 


The Russians, too, will probably 
pursue a wait-and-see attitude. They 
will offer help to Iran in order to 
maintain some degree of influence if 
the royalist revolution should stick. 
But they will also watch closely 
and eagerly—for any signs that Tu 
deh and nationalist forces may once 


again combine to the detriment of 


the West. 


Oil Price Problem 


A final problem—of great impor 








tance to the American economy- 

concerns the effect of Iranian oil 
— a 

shipments on_ the petroleum price 


structure. Since oil is the 








number 








one item in world trade and since 





petroleum is an industry of control- 





ling importance in the United States, 





the economic climate of the industry 








is an important factor in the general 





business outlook. 

When Iranian oil stopped flowing 
in mid-1951, the world supply of 
petroleum was reduced by 700,000 
barrels a day. To meet urgent defense 
requirements, output was speeded up 
in Iraq, Kuwait, Saudi Arabia and 
elsewhere in the Middle East, Latin 
America and the United States. The 
increase in production was carried 
out so swiftly and efficiently that 
even if Iranian oil were not again a 
market factor, there is some question 
whether the present pattern of petro 
maintained. 


American stocks of petroleum prod 


leum prices could be 


ucts are now 350.7 million barrels 
larger than a year ago. And the 
Texas Railroad Commission — has 


slashed the permitted flow of oil in 


The depressing effect of Iranian 
oil on the world price structure is 
likely to be more severe if the in 
stallations are operated by a relatively 
new group without adequate mal 
keting facilities. Such a group would 


oD 


almost certainly start a price war in 


order to sell the oil. If—as seems 
unlikely now—Anglo-Iranian were 
to handle the market arrangements 
the situation might be met in a more 


orderly manner. 


Despite this vexing price problet 
the oil industry as a whole is anxious 
to see a speedy settlement in Iran. 


If Iran succeeded in ousting Western 
investors, there was always the possi 
bility that other countries in the 
Middle East and Latin Ar 


might follow suit. And if the United 


erica 


States had to rely solely on domestic 
oil, the reserves we could count on 
in time of war would be slashed by 


| 
almost two-thirds. 


Iran's future remains gra ind 
uncertain. Although the Cor 

uprising proved abortive, it would be 
unwise to discount Tudeh streng 


The legacy of anti-Westernism built 


up by Dr. Mossadegh may be ex 
pected to impede the development of 
friendly relations between Iran and 
the democratic powers. Political cor 


ruption and a lack of democr 


chinery—chronic problems in Ira 
will make reform and « O1 
advancement very difficult. But most 
observers agree that prospects for 
progress are better now tl the 


have been at any time in 


two turbulent years. 





. ; >) atic 
may prefer to purchase Iranian oil, that state by 120,000 barrels a day Mr. Gal a 
thus reducing dollar outgo. for the month of September. ey 
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New Role of Anzus 
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Foster | 
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performed two years ago for Secr« 


tary of State Acheson is proving us¢ 
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he has 
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The service was the negotia 


tion of the Australian-New Zealand 
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particular. [his 
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rlined at the 
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meeting of the United N 
Assembly on the Ke 

ace conference, whe 2 
States differed with most of 
r nations ove! the part Da 
India. Whe tne Asse bly 
ed on \ugust ) the State De 
o deal with both 
problems ana ind 1 l ible 
in the meeting « he 

roreign minis S$ 1n \ iS! 
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septem be! 


Pacific treaty | 


September 1, 


towal 


neace tft 
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ommun ist 


\ustr 


1e need to gain 


support 


ity 


then 


iad been signed 


Ls 


\ 


At 


concer’r! 


nor 


by 


ed. The United States, through Mr. 


Dulles, had negotiated with Japan a 


tt 


peace ol forgiveness, an attitude 


which the Australians and New Zea 
had 


the Japanese 


landers, whose security been 


threatened by armed 


forces during World War II, did 


not 


favor. To reassure the “Down Un 


der” commonwealths that they would 


not be endangered by a rearmed 
Japan, Mr. Dulles proposed a treaty 
I At h 


1 at 


containing this guarantee 


party recognizes that an arme¢ 


tack in the Pacific area on any of the 


parties would be dangerous to its 


own peace and safety and declares 


that it would act to meet the 
mon danger in accordance with 
constitutional processes.” Since then 
the treaty has been approved in all 


three countries. 


The Problem of Peiping 


Today the most important feature 
of the treaty is not the mutual de 


fense guarantee but the provision for 


regular conferences among the for 


eign ministers of the three powers. 


The September 9-10 meeting was the 
second annual conference (the 


1952). The 


rree to 


hirst 


was held in Hawaii in 


ministers, of course, are 


about anything they wish 


cific or the Atlantic, peace o1 


tariffs or communism. On this oc 


sion Mr. Dulles chose to bring up the 


| 
sul 


yect of Communist China, whi 
' > P _ 

In a sense 1s a Facihc power. 
1 Na 


special assembly of the United 


tions in August, Australia and New 


Zealand, along with Britain, had 
sponsored a resolution tor the nis 
sion of India to the Korean peace 
conference. The American delegation 
regarded this move a step tow ird 
Peiping’s admission to the ited 


Nations. Tt} in the last half of 
\ugust there was a breach in soli- 
darity between the Anzus powers. 


half of September the 
had 


least on the surface. The 


Anzus « rence altered this 


Ol 
situation, al 
ister 1] 
isters formally 


foreign min agreed 


that “under present circumstances no 
question of the recognition of Com- 


munist China or of the admission of 


its rep1 ntatives to the United Na- 
tions will be entertained.” ( Appar- 
ently “under present cir¢ umstances” 
means in the absence of a Korean 


peace treaty.) Moreover, Richard G. 


Casey, Australian foreign minister, 
states that there can be no “true 
basis” for peace while Korea remains 
split and while Communists fight 


Indochina 


ivil wars and Malaya. 

Thus the United States has won 
back some of the support in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand it had lost 
for its Asi policies. This success 
was enha | by the agreement the 
United Stat eached with Britain 
by which itter has undertaken 
not to supp in 1953 discussion of 
a move for t admission of Peiping 


to the United Nations. This agree- 


ment strengthened the position of 
the Unite states 1n opposing the 
U.S.S.R. UN General Assem- 
bly session which opened on Septem- 
ber | 3 B howe er. refused to 
commit it not to approve debate 
on the 1 c ier Decet ber 31. The 
position New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia « Communist China ap- 
proaches Washington’s view more 
closely tl the position taken by 
Britain. | ict caused the United 


States te Imission of 


Britain te 


Bi 
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rR BOLLES 











FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


& Will India Go Communist ? 











New Dertui—When the South Ko- 
rean foreign minister, Y. T. Pyun, 
bitterly accused India on August 24 
of “traficking with the Commu- 
nists” and described it as a “betray- 
ing and scheming” country, he deep- 
ly shocked the public here, which 
regards independent India as the 


most democratic nation in Asia. 


This does not mean that India’s 
political system can be compared in 
all respects with the advanced demo- 
cratic societies of the United States 
and Britain. But India has a large 
number of men and women trained 
in. the tasks of a parliamentary gov- 
ernment, an independent judiciary 
and a generally efficient administra- 
tive system; and the results of the 
first general elections of 1951-52 in- 
dicated that a population 80 percent 
of which are illiterate were eager to 
participate in the choice of their 
rulers and voted not only conscien- 
tiously but also with discrimination. 

The Communist party, which won 
5 percent of the votes in the general 
elections of 1951-52, have on the 
whole made a poor showing both in 
the House of the People, the lower 
chamber of the Indian Parliament, 
and in state legislatures. The Com 
munists are more successful in their 
propaganda, which is directed both 
against the government for its alleged 
failures to deal with economic and 
social problems and against “foreign 
intervention” (this broad term in- 
cludes charges of United States and 
United Nations activities in Kashmir 
as well as attacks on Western firms 
doing business in India). The anti- 
foreign propaganda is particularly 
effective, largely because it often co- 
the nationalist desire 


incides with 


for economic independence felt by 


groups which are otherwise staunch- 
ly opposed to communism. 

It is by linking communism to 
nationalism—a new development in 
India, where the Communists had 
hitherto been held in low esteem be- 
cause of their World War II support 
of the British—that the Communists 
might come to play a role in India, 
rather than through parliamentary 
opposition to the dominant Congress 
party or through open revolt by the 
masses of the people, who are amaz- 
ingly patient and good-natured. The 
surprising thing in India is not that 
the Communists exercise influence 
but that poverty in the villages and 
growing unemployment in_ over- 
crowded industrial centers like Cal- 
Bombay have not yet 


cutta and 


caused a major political crisis. 


The Bhoodan Movement 


In the sphere of agriculture, land 
reform, proclaimed in the Indian 
constitution, has been carried out by 
some of the states, where nominal 
compensation has been paid to the 
landowners, but in others still re- 
mains to be implemented. Food pro- 
duction has improved this year to 
the point where India—although far 
from the goal of self-sufhiciency prom- 


ised by R. A. Kidwai, 


agriculture—can supply t 






iuimuister of 
f . 
Le country s 
cereal requirements out of its own 
resources, except for rice, which re- 
mains in short supply. But food 


prices, decontrolled in some areas, 
have risen steeply, causing a sharp 
decline in the already low living 
standard of village and urban work- 
ers. And increased food production 
cannot yet keep pace with the grow- 
ing population, which is increasing 


at an annual rate of 4 million. 


The slowness of land reform has 
served as a powerful weapon for 
Communist propaganda. The best 
answer so far has been offered not 
by the government, which is plagued 
with the problem of compensation, 
but by Acharya Vinoba Bhave, In 
dia’s new spiritual leader regarded as 
the heir of Gandhi. Bhave, impressed 
by Communist successes among thx 


landless peasants of Hyderabad, 
launched two years ago the Bhoodan 
Yagna movement for “the sacrificial 
giving of land.” He asks all thos 
who own land, poor as well as rich, 
to give one-sixth of their holdings | 

redistribution to the landless, who 
with their families are estimat« 
50 million. So far Bhave, in his 
brated walking tours throug] 
countryside, has collected gifts t 
ing 1.9 million acres. His targ 
1957, whicl 


50 million acres by 


would give every landless family five 


acres of land. This is estimated by 


ly he 


Bhave as the average fami 
—although many holdings ar | 
smaller, often as small as a 
or even less. 

The 


redistribution create many probler 


collection of land and it 
among them doubts as to the 

ine value of the gifts, the danger « 
land 


further fragmentation when 


‘ 


what India needs is land consolida 
tion, and the provision of ag 
tural implements, farm animals, seed 
and so on for the landless. Bhave a 
his supporters recognize thes 
lems, but believe that the most im 
portant thing today is to make th« 
landless villagers feel they wil 
land as soon as possible and can d 
so by peaceful means. The request 
for gifts by the poor as well as by 


(Continued on page § 
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iSOREIGN POLICY REPORT 


The ‘New Look’ 


in Soviet 


Foreign Policy 








— 


Since April the Soviet government 
has been vigorously pressing to open 
great-power negotiations on two 
fronts, and by early September it was 
clear that it might shortly be en 
gaged in two major arenas: the po- 
litical conference scheduled for Oc 
tober under the terms of the Korean 
truce, and a conference, proposed for 
October 15, to debate the future of 
Germany and perhaps, at Soviet in 
sistence, even wider issues. Mean 
while, in the Western nations both 
governments and public opinion 
were deeply divided as to the mean 
ing of the “new look” in Soviet for- 


eign policy. 


Two Points of View 


Some commentators maintained 
that Soviet leadership had been seri- 
ously, perhaps fatally, weakened by 
the death of Stalin and by the strug- 


gle for his succession, which was 
dramatized in Beria’s downfall. They 


held that Moscow was genuinely 


rer to bring about a relaxation of 


~ 


Ca 
the international tensions which had 
been piling up ominously since 1945 
and was ready to make serious con 
cessions to secure a “breathing spell.” 
After the dramatic outbursts of popu 
ir unrest in East Germany in mid 
Ju 


the Soviet leadership was prepared 


1e, some analysts predicted that 


to give up that area and to allow the 
reunification of a “neutralized” Cer 
many, even at the risk of its being 
ittracted into the Western orbit. 
Others held that the Soviet leader- 
ship has been intent, ever since the 


end of the war, on making all possi- 


ble gains of territory and political 
control, short of becoming engaged 
in a major war, and that the Korean 
failure has convinced it that the time 
has passed, at least for the next sev- 
eral years, for it to use its own mili- 
tary power or that of its satellites for 
direct expansion except at the risk of 
a destructive war and possible defeat. 
Since it is to Soviet advantage, and 
even a Soviet necessity, to postpone 
or avoid a direct major struggle, the 
wise thing for the Kremlin to do is 
to seek new political gains through 
broadening the field of negotiation, 
in the hope of weakening and per 
haps destroying the opposing alli- 
ances which have been built up pain 


fully and precariously since 1948. 


The prolonged political crisis in 
France, followed by a costly wave of 
strikes; the replacement of the De 
Pella 


cabinet committed to postponing the 


Gasperi government by the 


ratification of the European Defense 
Community agreement; the contin 
ued uncertainty about the unifica- 
tion of West and East Germany; the 
General Assembly debate on India’s 
role in the Korean conference; the 
mounting pressure in Western Eu 
rope for a great-power meeting with 
out insisting, as President Eisenhow 
er had in April, on prior Soviet 
“actions” to prove Soviet good faith; 
the marked relaxation by the free 
world of its costly defense effort 

these political developments, encour 
aged though not evoked by the 
Kremlin’s conciliatory gestures, must 
have convinced the Soviet leaders 
that here is a most valuable political 


] 


lode,one which they can no longer af 


by Philip E. Mosely 


Dr. Mosely, since 1946 professor of international relations 

at the Russian Institute of Columbia University, was a 

member of the United States delegations to the Moscow 

conference of 1943, the Potsdam conference of 1945 and 
the Council of Foreign Ministers in 1945-46. 


ford to ignore. Meanwhile, the Soviet 
government has been actively review- 
ing its domestic policies, strengthen- 
ing its weakest sector—agriculture— 
and devoting more attention to rais- 
ing the standard of living. If Malen- 
kov’s new economic program is to 
result in any slackening of the rate 
of capital investment and of military 
preparations, this is not visible to 
careful outside analysts. Far from be- 
ing on its last legs, the new Soviet 
leadership seems to know exactly 
what it intends to do and to go about 


it with a new finesse. 


Minor Concessions 


One aspect of the “new look” has 
been the abandonment of a number 
or very minor sore points which have 
long irritated foreign opinion with- 
out intimidating it. Diplomatic rela- 
tions have been restored with Yugo- 
slavia, Greece and Israel. They had 
been broken off as a threat and in the 
hope of creating internal divisions 
and embarrassments to the govern- 
ments involved. The new exchange 
of ambassadors with Belgrade, how- 
ever, has not been accompanied by 
any decrease in the propaganda war- 
fare against the Tito regime. 

The Russian wives of several 
American citizens have been permit- 
ted, after years of refusals, to leave 
the Soviet Union with their hus- 
h movements of families 


| 
} 


he hundreds every week 


bands; su 
occur by t 
within the free world as a matter of 
course. Some relaxation of travel re- 
strictions imposed on foreign repre- 


sentatives and Soviet cooperation in 








selecting a new secretary-general for 
the United 


meant abandoning minor Soviet de- 


Nations have likewise 
mands which have long since lost 
whatever bargaining value they once 
possessed, even in Soviet eyes. 

In June the Soviet government an 
nounced that it had renounced its 
claim, steadfastly upheld since 1945, 
to annex the purely Turkish districts 
of Kars, Ardahan and Artvin and to 
Straits and, 
Turkey 


through the establishment of “joint” 


dominate the Turkish 
hence, the heartlands of 
naval and air bases. This aggressive 
power-grab, if successful, would have 
meant the subjugation oi Turkey; 
its abandonment could not wipe out 
the memory of Soviet threats and 
pressures exerted during more than 


eight years. 
Korean Truce 
The the 


truce was in a different category. It 


conclusion of Korean 
marked the outward and temporary 
relinquishment of the Soviet purpose 
of 1950, to bring all Korea under 
Soviet control, to remove Western 
forces and influence from an area 
uncomfortably close to the Soviet Far 
East and the Manchurian industrial 
base, and to set in motion among the 
Japanese people a wave of neutralism 
and perhaps panic which would pre 
vent the consolidation of American 
power and influence in the Western 
Pacific. By dragging out the truce 
negotiations for more than two years 
the Communist side secured several 
minor concessions, urged by Indian 
and European pressures. These con 
cessions enabled it to conceal a major 
setback, the acceptance of the prin 
ciple of voluntary repatriation; to 


develop to the full its accusations of 


“germ-warfare’; and to allow the 
Chinese Communist forces to win 
last-minute local offensives which 


could be presented throughout the 
Soviet bloc as “proof” that Commu- 


nist China had “defeated” the strong- 


est power in the free world and com- 
pelled it to sue for peace. 

In the political conference on Ko 
rea the Soviet-led bloc can count on 
a wide range of disagreements with- 
in the ranks of its opponents. Our 
allies are doubtful about this coun 
try’s ability to restrain Dr. Syngman 
military venture to 


Rhee from a 


unify Korea and skeptical of the sig 
nificance of perpetuating the Chinese 
Nationalist regime and army on For 
mosa. They are prepared, under easy 
conditions, to seat Communist China 


in the United Nations and eager to 


renew unrestricted trade with the 
Chinese mainland. They are out 
wardly more hopeful than most 


American spokesmen that Commu 
nist China will refrain from direct 
intervention in the Indochina war 
and even speculate that Peiping may 
agree to cut off military supplies to 


led Vietminh. A 


skillfully played game may divide 


the Communist 
the United States from its European 
allies over these issues and may also 
prepare the way gradually for detach 
ing Japan from its protector, pro 
vided the Communist forces refrain 
from military 


overt aggression in 


Korea and Indochina. 


Soviet Moves in Europe 


In Europe the Soviet moves to set 
up a favorable negotiating situation 
have also met with considerable suc 
cess. While it is a basic Soviet aim, 
both long-run and short-run, to pre 
vent the rearming of Western Ger 
many and the integration of German 
armed forces into the European De 
fense Community, public opinion 
both in the Bonn Republic and in 
France insists, for opposite reasons, 
that no final steps be taken to estab 
lish EDC as a working arrangement 
other alternatives, sym 


until after 


bolized in the repeated Soviet de 


mands for new negotiations, 


been explored and exhausted. At 


present no French cabinet can afford 


have 


to support, the early rauuhncation ol 


EDC and the re-establishment of 


German armed forces. Any alterna 
tive which would keep Germany 
divided, unarmed and neutral finds 
favor with nationalist and neutralist 
as well as Communist segments of a 


deeply divided France. These French 


fears have Malenkov’s “deep 
pathy.” 

In West Germany the Adenauer 
government was driven, reluctantly, 
to steer with the deep currents ol 
opinion which fear that the establish 
ment of EDC and of German force 
within it would destroy whatever 
prospects there may otherwise be for 


the reunification of Germany, and 


no German politician can afford to 


be against unity. The wave of ope 
resistance to Soviet and Cor inist 
rule which swept over East Berlin 


_ 


and East Germany on Jun ind 


the following days has naturally re 
inforced the demand to liberate the 
eastern zone and has strengtl ned 


the hope that the puppet go 


there can somehow be disposed o 
rather easily, provided th ajor 
powers will let “Germans talk wit! 
Germans.” Malenkov hastens to pré 


pose just this. Thus, oddly 
the unexpected disclosure of Soviet 
Gern h 


weakness in Eastern 


given added support to Gert 


ponents of EDC and rearn 

The Soviet note of August 1 ind 
the Moscow communiqué of August 
23 illustrated both the skill and thi 
weakness of Soviet policy 1 Ger 
many. They laid down a finit 
sequence of steps toward “unit but 
proposed to maintain full Commu 
nist control over East Germany 
throughout all intermediat tep 


and to make the puppet Social Unity 
party a recognized partner, yual 
in status and authority with the fre: 
ly elected government of the Federal 
Republic. The uprisings of e 17 
made it even more unlikely that the 
Soviet 


would or could 


gov ernment 


| 
| 


uer 


acquiesce 1n the holding of genuinely 


tree elections in its zone, for the 
soviet leaders are very conscious ol 
their reliance upon direct power, 


expressed in the presence of Soviet 
troops, tanks and secret-police con 
trols, as the ultimate sanction of thei 
domination there. Their reluctance 
to leave was probably enhanced by 
Chancellor Adenauer’s victory in the 
which gave 


x ptember 6 elections, 


} 


impetus in Bonn to plans. for 


EDC. 


new 


the establishment of 


Playing on French Fears 


Che Soviet notes of August 4 anc 


16, as well as Malenkov’s speech 


August 8, marked a definite 


a direct playing u French fear 


pon 


snift to 


und suspicions as the surest way to 
lock EDC and German rearma 
rent. From May 1952 the Soviet 


on Germany had emphasize: 


LIN 


the propaganda theme of a reunit 


ermany, independent of all 


ind possessing an army OF its Own. 
he new Soviet line emphasizes tha 
reunited Germa! nust provide 


uarantees to reassure 
ighbors, especially 
revival ot miulitaris: 
| 


ana 


and apyore 


| 
makes 


oration of a German a! 


hange in emphasis implies it tl 
Soviet leadership no longer hops 
ploit the stri Oo tor 1 1e px 
national prestige and militar 
ower among Ge i and nov 
ies primarily on traditional Frencl 
irs O j united rearmed (Go 
iny to prevent tl! achie h ent < 
EDC. At mid-September tl en 
net, in spite ¢ ew | ( 
ipport for ED¢( DY Brita in¢ 
West Germany, remained de y d 
h 1 over Frat ( idhesic It tl 
ding treaty. 


In preparation tor prolonged 


sotiations over Germany the Kr 
has also entangled the Austria 
oblem with the German « thus 

verting to the position v I 


» mention oF the 


blocs 


I rance, against 


maintained between 1945 and 1947. 
\fter exacting many valuable con 
1947 and 1949 as 


the price for consenting to restore 


cessions between 


Austria’s independence, as promised 
by the four powers in the Moscow 
Declaration of 1943, the Soviet gov 
ernment has, since 1949, refused to 
carry out its side of the bargain. 
Malenkov’s August 8, 


echoed by the evasive Soviet note of 


speech ol 


August 29, brushed aside the various 
pretexts previously alleged for delay 
ing the 


> 


Austrian treaty and has de 
clared that “no one can deny that a 
correct solution of the German ques 
tion would likewise help to solve the 
Austrian question.” While abandon 
ing the claim tor payment of occupa 
tion costs and agreeing at long last to 
censorship over 


Austrian 
| 


sentiment, the new Soviet “lin ” ait 


the elimination of 


communications, as sops to 


to start over again the bargaining tot 


economic and other concessions 


to use the strong desire of th 


the Western powers for 


trians and of 
completion of the state-treaty and the 

1 i 11 
withdrawal of all occupyi 
new, prolonged 


as a makeweignht in 


1 
and uncertain hagglings O 


future of Germany. 


The New Role of Diplomacy 


Between May 1952 and Stalin's 


March 


death in 


1953 So ip! 
macy seemed to be mark oO time 
and playing old records over and 
over again. Since March the Krem 
lin has moved with increasing skill 
and assurance from the field of mult 
tary stalemate to that of diplomat 


maneuver. Donning the gloves of 


“correctness,” it has removed many 


small and useless irritants. It has 
committed the opposing camps ol 
the West to accept new diplomat« 
duels in two major areas, Asian and 
European. It has cleverly put its fin 
ger on the many issues enti 
nents which divide democratic opi 
ion, within each country as well as 


between countries, and it is exploit- 
ing these divisions skillfully, utiliz- 
ing to the full its monolithic control 
over policy-making and propaganda 
within the Soviet bloc. 

As Moscow prepares to enter into 
negotiations for the first time since 
1949 it has 


shows no sign of abandoning, a sin- 


not abandoned, and 
gle position of strength nor has it 
overlooked any useful political coun- 
ter. The Soviet leadership recognizes 
the plain facts that even after the 
announcement that it possesses the 
secret of the hydrogen bomb, it has 
more to gain by relaxing temporarily 
tensions which have been built up 
West and by 
cohesion of the 


10me and its political in- 


between | and 


strengthening the 


regime al I 


fluence abroad through substituting 


diplomatic maneuver for the crude 


power-plays which have repeatedly 


tailed in their purpose, from Greece 


and Berlin to Korea. 


Western ylomacy and Western 


diy 
public opinion are puzzled and di- 


vided. Many segments of opinion 


have bec quick to assert that the 


Kremlin has undergone a complete 


change of heart. Others, more cau- 


tious, that this is only a tactical 


move to weaken the new-found and 


precarious c¢ nsolidation of the free 


world. In either case, it is clear that 


xt few months the political 
euver will put the politi- 


solidarity and the diplomatic in- 


genuity of Western leadership to a 


series O evere tests. 
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Spotlight 
(Continued from page 4) 

the rich, Bhave hopes, will eliminate 
the concept of class warfare in the 
villages and check communism. His 
critics, however, point out that India 
does not have enough land for all its 
landless, particularly if the popula- 
tion continues to grow at the present 
rapid rate. 

Gandhi's 
ideas live again in India is demon- 


The extent to which 
strated not only by the Bhoodan 
movement, which both the Congress 
and Socialist parties are supporting, 
but also by many new proposals 
made to cope with growing unem- 
ployment. Actually, according to the 


government, employment in some 


branches of industry is increasing. 


The fact that 100,000 are estimated 
to be unemployed out of a total in- 
dustrial labor force of less than 3 mil- 
lion is regarded as due, not to a 
decrease in employment, but to the 
continuing rise in population, with 
thousands of young people coming 
into the labor market every year. 
Unemployment is particularly acute 
among college and university gradu- 
look with 


manual work, formerly relegated to 


ates, who distaste on 


the lower castes, and seek white- 
collar jobs in the educational and 
clerical fields, which are hard to find. 

Here again, Bhave’s ideas have had 
a significant impact. Some Indians 


now suggest a Bhoodan movement in 
industry, with industrialists contrib- 
uting gifts of capital and managerial 
talent to create new opportunities for 
employment. Such opportunities, it 
is believed, will be provided most 
rapidly not by large-scale industries, 
where labor-saving devices decrease 
the need for labor, but by small-scale 
industries, preferably established in 
the neighborhood of villages, which 
would keep workers close to the land 
and away from the great industrial 


centers. 


Small-scale Industries 


Ghandi’s followers say that such 
industries would be in harmony with 
the views of the Mahatma, who op- 
posed not the use of machinery but 
the centralization of industry in big 
cities. Considerable thought is being 
given to ways and means of increas- 
ing the list of small-scale industry 
products, from soap to footwear, and 
of scientifically reorganizing their 
production and distribution. At the 
same time the government is devel- 
oping the country’s hydroelectric re- 
sources through the Bhakra and 
Damodar Valley dams, which will 
be able to service small as well as 
large industries. If India is to mod- 
ernize its agriculture rapidly and de- 
velop a network of small-scale indus- 
tries, its people need to acquire both 


literacy and technical skills now un- 


familiar to the villagers. To meet 
this situation India is studying the 
reorganization of its educational sys- 
tem, with a view to placing greater 
emphasis on vocational training. 
Thus India is struggling, through 


land redistribution, a measure of 
large-scale industrialization and the 
creation of new small-scale indus- 
tries, to alleviate the tensions among 
the landless peasants and white-collar 
workers who in other countries suc- 
cumbed to fascism or communism. 
Faced by far-reaching political and 
economic problems at home, India is 
intent on avoiding war with all coun- 
tries and particularly with its power 
ful neighbors, the U.S.S.R. and Com- 
and 


munist China. To this exten 


for this purpose it “trafiicks” with 
the Communists. But when Vinoba 
Bhave was recently asked, “Why 
cannot India adopt the Chinese way 
for bringing happiness to her peo 


hinese 


ple,” he answered: “The ¢ 
example is not applicable 

country. But we do think that our 
government can and should quicken 
its present pace of progress.” In the 
final analysis the rapidity of this pace 
will determine whether or not India 
turns to some of the drastic short- 


cuts urged by the Communists. 
Vera Micueces D: 


(This is the third of thi 
Mrs. Dean, who spent two mont 
under a grant from the Ford Four 
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